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ON THE PREPARATION AND USE OF MANURES. 
By Wituis Gayvorp, of Otisco N. Y. 


(Concluded.) 





Gypsum is the third principal salt of lime which exerts a 
powerful influence on plants, and is one of the most valuable of 
all our mineral fertilizers. Much variety of opinion has been 
entertained respecting the matter in which it exerts its influence 
or produces its effects on plants; and these opinions can scarcely 
be said to be harmonized, even at the present time. Davy was 
inclined to consider it a direct food tor the plant, as it is found, to 
some extent, in those plants on which it exerts the most power. 
Chaptal referred its power to its stimulating agency on plants, 
produced by its action when dissolved in water. Liebig ascribes 
its value to its giving a fixed condition to the nitrogen or ammonia 
which is brought into the soil, and which is indispensable for the 
nutrition of plants. Dana, to the action of the lime and acid of 
which the gypsum is composed, on the organic matter and silicates 
of the soil. He says—‘It seems almost incredible that so minute 
a portion of a mineral can act at all; yet how beautifully is the 
result explained by the principle that plants decompose first salt; 
the lime, for plaster is a sulphate of lime, then acts on geine, which 
is thus rendered soluble ; while the acid, the oil of vitriol or sul- 
phuric acid, immediately acts on silicates.” It seems very proba- 
ble that no singie one of these suppositions will be found able to 
account in full for the action of plaster. That of Dr. Dana appears 
to approach as nearly to a solution as any of them, if we extend 
his term silicates so as to embrace those combinations formed by 
the union of the acid of the gypsum with ammonia, after its sepa- 
ration from the lime. If the action of plaster was due to its fixing 
ammonia alone, then it ought to be equally efficient at all times 
and places, which it certainly is not; or if it acted directly as 
nutriment, then its action would be as constant as that of rotted 
manure or compost, which farmers well know is not the case. 
Plaster does not act as usefully in the vicinity of the sea, as in the 
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interior; and on heavy wet soils, is scarcely felt at all. Light 
sandy soils, or loamy ones, are those on which plaster acts the most 
sensibly ; and clover, lucerne, potatoes, cabbages, and the legumi- 
nous plants, such as peas, vetches, &c., are the vegetables on which 
it exerts the most powerful influence. It is much valued as a 
dressing for wheat, not so much, perhaps, for its direct action on 
that plant, although that is not trifling, as for its effect in securing 
and ‘promoting the growth of the clover and other grass seeds, 
usually, in wheat countries; sown with this crop. So marked is 
the influence it exerts in this respect, that plaster, clover, and 
wheat, are always associated in the mind of the most successful 
wheat growers; and its use is the most extensive in the best wheat 
growing districts of our country: In the minds of many, a sense- 
less prejudice has existed against plaster, on the ground that it the 
more speedily exhausts the soil, and that the heavy crops at first 
obtained were the price of ruined farms. It is doubtless true that 
the man who uses plaster on his farm, who takes from his soils all 
he can get, and returns nothing to them, will soon find his soils 
worthless enough. He who intends to farm it in this way, should 
avoid plaster; but Jet any farmer alternate wheat and clover; 
husband and apply his manures ; feed off his clover in his fields, or 
to his stock in their stalls; let him not spare his grass seeds in 
seeding, or his plaster in dressing, and his farm will never run 
down. 

Common salt is an active and valuable manure, and has been 
used successfully as such, in all parts of the world where it can 
readily be obtained. In England, the pickings or impure selt is 
used for this purpose; and many experiments are on record to 
show that the effect is most marked and decisive. The following 
ts one of a series of experiments instituted by Mr. Sinclair, to 
test the value of salt asamanure. ‘The soil was light and gravelly. 

No. 1.—Soil without any manure for 4 years. Produce per 
aere, 13 bushels 26 lbs. 

No. 2.—Soil manured with stable dung to the previous crop 
{potatoes,) 26 bushels 52 Ibs. 

No. 3.—Soil with 5 bushels cf salt per acre, and no other man- 
ure for 4 years, 26 bushels 12 Ibs. 

In the opinion of Mr. Sinclair, the effect of salt as a manure was 
to lessen the produce of straw as compared with other manures, 
and to increase the weight of the grain. 

Prof. Juhnston has dene more than any other person to extend 
the use of salt as a manure, by giving to the world his excellent 
Essay on Salt used on Soils, and the mass of experiments he has 
recorded. It appears that salt in small proportions, promotes the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable substances ; that it destroys 
vermip and kills weeds; that it is a direct constituent of some 
plants, and therefore necessary to their perfection ; that all culti- 
vated plants of marine origin contain it, asparagus for instance ; 
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and that all such succeed better when watered with salt water, 
than when deprived of it; that salt preserves vegetables from in- 
jury by sudden transitions in temperature, salted soils not treezing 
as readily as those of which salt has uot been applied; and that it 
renders the earth more capable of absorbing the moisture of the 
atmosphere. When salt is applied as a manure, it may be used in 
quantities from six to fifteen bushels per acre ; although some have 
gone as high as 50 bushels. I*armers, however, should be cau- 
tious how they venture on excessive doses, as an extravagant one 
could scarcely fail of being fatal to any crop. Legrand, in his 
experiments with salt, found that it gradually improved the crop 
of barley until sixteen bushels per acre was reached, when it gra- 
dually diminishe.t until the amount of forty bushels per acre was 
reached, when vegetation was destroyed, Salt combined with 
manure, has proved very efficient; and in the Woburn experi- 
ments, the wheat so treated exceeded all others. ‘The most favor- 
able proportions were found to be 45 tons of dung, and five and a 
half bushels of salt per acre ; the manure ploughed in, the salt sown 
with the seed. The experiments that have been made, would 
seem to indicate that a preferable mode of using salt, in most 
cases, would be to sow it on the land some weeks before the seed 
isto be putin. In this case, where lime exists in the soil, a che- 
mical change takes place, at least partially, and muriate of lime 
and soda is the result. Such achange would seem to be most 
favorable to vegetation. 

Salt and lime, artificially mixed as a manure, promises to be a 
valuable aid to the farmer in those positions where the soil 
abounds with insoluble silicates or geine, and where other manures 
necessary to produce decomposition or fermentation are not at 
hand. Prof. Johnston recommends a mixture of two parts of 
lime and one part of salt, the mixture to remain incorporated in a 
shady place, or covered with sods two or three months before 
using. Salt and lime should not be used immediately after mix- 
ing, as bad results are apt to ensue ; but after being well mixed in 
a dry state and lying as directed, it may be applied at the rate of 
from thirty to sixty dollars per acre, either before or at the time of 
sowing. Mixed with soot, salt acts with great power on roots. 
Mr. Sinclair mixed six and a half bushels of soot with the same 
quantity of salt, and used the mixture on lands sowed to carrots. 
The result was, that unmanured land gave twenty-three tons of 
roots per acre, and the manured yielded forty tons per acre; and 
Mr. Cartwright found that where unmanured soil gave 157 bushels 
of potatoes per acre, 30 bushels of soot and six of salt, made it 
produce 240 bushels per acre. Dr. Dana furnishes so beautiful 
an explanation of the manner in which this manure acts, that it de- 
serves a place entire: “* By mixing quicklime with common salt, 
its soda is let loose, the acid combines with the lime, forming a 
soluble salt of lime, and so long as the soda remains caustic, it bas 
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no effect on the muriate of lime, but as soon as the soda becomes 
mild or carbonated, decomposition of the muriate of lime is pro- 
duced, and the common salt regenerated. Commencing then with 
quicklime and salt, we pass to a soluble salt of lime and caustic 
soda, and from that to mild soda, and to carbonate of lime and the 
original salt. If these various changes take place in the midst of 
peat or geing, it is evident that the caustic soda acts upon the 
geine, and also envolves ammonia from that substance ;—secondly, 
that the muriate of lime, in its finely soluble state, insinuates itself 
among the particles of the geine; that the soda is also equally 
diffused, and that when the soda becomes carbonated, it produces 
an almost carbonate of lime throughout the whole mass, which, by 
its equal diffusion through the soil with the geine, acts upon the 
silicates, as has been heretofore explained.” To produce these 
effects, Dr. D. directs to take one bushel of salt and two bushels 
of lime; to make the salt into strong brine, and with it slack the 
lime. Mix both well together, and let them remain ten days; then 
Jet them be well mixed with three cords of peat, shoveled well 
over for abaut six weeks, when it may be used. A quantity of 
salt sufficient to destroy all vegetation, may be applied to a soil 
with safety when a few months are to elapse before the crop is to 
be put on; as the chemical changes which take place, partially 
neutralize its effect during this time. A small quantity mixed with 
the soil in each hill of corn, has been found to protect it from the 
wire-worm and the cut-worm; indeed there is no substance that 
insects of all kinds more dread than salt. It is probable, therefore, 
that further experiments will show that not the least value of salt 
is to be found in its preventative properties against these depreda- 
tors. 

Charcoal is a valuable manure, and applyed directly to the soil 
in a pulverized state, produces excellent effects. It acts by 
rendering the soil more permeable to atmospheric air, by absorb- 
ing and retaining for the use of plants the ammonia of the atmos- 
phere, or such as falls in showers; by rendering soils with which 
it is incorporated warmer}; and by furnishing a constant supply of 
carbonic gas tu growing plants. The productiveness of what are 
coal hearths, or those places on which charcoal has been burned, 
has long been a common remark, but this has been commonly at- 
tributed to the ashes, burned earth, &c., on such spots, rather than 
the coal. The use of coal alone, however, shows that though these 
other matters are not without their value, the great additional fer- 
tility of these places is mostly owing the coal. Immense quantities 
of this substance are wasted in the vicinity of forges, furnaces, 
smiths’ shops, &c. which would be of great value, were farmers to 
collect such refuse or dust coal, and apply them to their farms. On 
heavy soils in Europe, it has long been customary to pare the sur- 
face, and burn the turf so collected, taking care to incorporate as 
much of the clay soil as will consist with the ignition of the turf. 
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This burnt mass of clay and ashes is scattered over the ground, and 
is found to make a valuable dressing on such soils. 

It is impossible to particularize all substances that may be used 
as manure, It is evident, from the definition first given, that they 
would embrace all animal matters without exception ; all excre- 
mentitious secretions of animals, and all vegetable ingredients in 
one form or another, together with a few of the mineral salts, such 
as the alkalies, silicates, &c. ‘Thus, oil-cake, bran, yeast, brewers’ 
grains, putrid meat, in short any substance that can be classed un- 
der the above divisions of matter, may be useful as manures, and 
this fact should induce great caution in their preservation and 
application. Whatever may be the present condition of a particle 
of matter, if it has ever formed a part of an organic body, it can 
again become such under circumstances favorable to such a con- 
dition, 

In the preceding rapid sketch of the principal substances valua- 
ble as manures, the best methods of preparation and use have also 
to a considerable extent, been given. All then that would now 
seem necessary for the purpose of this Essay, is a condensed view 
of the principles laid down, with such incidental topics as have 
been passed ,over, but of which a notice appears necessary. 

As the common farmer must always rely on stable or farmyard 
manure, as his principal means of fertilization and renovation of 
his soils, it is to those, to their preparation and use, that his atten- 
tion must be principally directed. It is an important question for 
him to decide, whether he should apply his manure in a long state, 
that is, apply it fresh from his stables and yards before undergoing 

ecomposition, or let it remain until the litter and straw has fer- 
mented and become rotten, before using it. Some remarks on this 
topic have been made in the preceding pages, when treated of such 
manures, but its importance will justify their extension in this 
place. It has been said that rotted manure contains more geine o1 
humus, weight for weight, than dnrotted or fresh manure. This is 
probable ; but to make this test decisive, equal weights of dung 
should be taken while fresh, one analyzed at the time, and the 
other when fermented and rotted. This course, it is believed, 
would show a result in favor of the unrotted. There can be no 
doubt, however, that stable litter, &c. should be partially ferment- 
ed before using, and the moisture necessary for the process should 
if possible, be the urine of the animals or the drainings of the yards. 
Straw, in dung intended for a particnlar crop, is of little use unless 
the fermentation has so far progressed ; and a distinguished Ger- 
man farmer has asserted, that he considered straw as of no conse- 
quence in manure, except as acting the part of a sponge to retain 
the fluid parts of the animal manures. There are some exception# 
to this remark, as when straw is applied to heavy clay grounds 
before rotting. In this case, when ploughed under, it gives a de- 
gree of porosity to the soil, absorbs part of the moisture, annd acts 
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the part of a valuable amender, while it is eventually converted 
into a manure, or a source of carbonic gas. Where the unferment- 
ed dung of the yard or stable is applied to the soil, it should be 
covered at once by the plough, that the gases liberated in fermen- 
tation may not be lost, and that the moisture necessary for fermen- 
tation may be secured. When rotted or fermented, the covering 
is not of such consequence, and it may, without loss, be scattered 
on the surface and mixed with it. If used without fermenting, it 
should be applied to hoed or summer crops, such as corn or roots, 
as these are in that state while the manure is at the height of its 
fermentation, when forcing manures are the most useful; but if 
applied to the smaller grains, they are most active when matter for 
the perfection of the seed, not the enlargement of the straw, is 
most heeded, and the last is increased at the expense of the first.— 
Taking all these circumstances into consideration, there can be 
little question that the most economical way of making and using 
manures, is to convert the stable and barnyard manure into com- 
post, by addition of peat, swamp muck, cleansing of ditches, wash 
of roads, leached ashes, or even common loam or earth, taking 
care, when the manure is wanted for heavy soils, that the earth 
used in the compost should be as light or sandy as may be; and 
where the soil is light, that the compost earth should be marly clay. 
Into such a compost heap, all weeds, straw, litter, animal matter 
of all kinds, night soil, &c., may be thrown, and upon it all the 
wash of the yards and urine of the stables may be poured; and if 
the animal and vegetable matters as they accumulate, are kept 
covered and moist, the fermentation will go on successfully ; the 
alkalies and salts of the animal matters will act on the vegetable 
part and saturate the earths used, and the whole will be converted 
into manure of the most valuable quality. The labor of preparing 
compost, it is true, is much greater than merely drawing it from 
the yard, but the quantity is so much increased, and the quality so 
much improved, that it is the most economical in the end. ‘The 
only method that can compare with it, is to place these matters 
over the yard, and let them be composted or fermented in that 
place; but there will always be great waste in this way; and 
where turf or vegetable mould is used for composting with the 
animal manure, the compost heaps can frequently be made where 
they are to be used, and the labor of drawing materials greatly 
lessened. Bommer’s patent manure is only compost made in a 
scientific and accurate manner, every part of process. so managed 
as to produce a perfect fermentation, without the loss of any of the 
valuable parts of the constituents used. Irom a knowledge of the 
processes employed by him, we are able to say, that where his 
directions are followed, a powerful and valuable manure cannot 
fail to be produced. The fundamental principle upon which com- 
posts have been made, is that of impregnating earths used in the 
process with the soluble salts and the gases, which, in the ordinary 
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methods of rotting, are wholly or partially lost to the farmer. The 
discussions which have been carried on, as to the propriety or im- 
propriety of buryiug manures in the soil, bave arisen from not 
stating the kind of manure to be used. The solid and soluble parts 
of manure have a tendency to rise. The true principle, then, is to 
bury the unfermented matters no deeper than is necessary to secure 
the moisture required for fermentation, while the fermented or 
decomposed dung, having no fertilizing gases to lose, may be mix- 
ed at ouce with the surface earth. Some of the greatest crops of 
Indian corn ever grown in the United States, have been produced 
by placing a heavy dressing of unfermented manure on turf land, 
and turning it under with the plough. ‘The surface is then rolled 
tu press the sod close upon the manure, and afterwards harrowed, 
to loosen the earth for the reception of the seed. Into each hill, a 
small portion of fully rotted manure or compost is put at planting. 
This promotes germination, gives the young plaut a vigorous start, 
and by the time the roots have penetrated beyond this, fermenta- 
tion has commenced in the long manure, and thus fertilizing mat- 
ters are furnished in the greatest abundance when most wanted by 
the plant. 

Of the mineral manures used, lime, as has been already stated, 
is the most important, and under all its forms, is extensively used 
in Europe and in this country. ‘The German farmers of Lancas- 
ter, Chester, and the adjoining counties of Pennsylvania, use lime 
more extensively than in any other part of this country. Conside- 
rable discussion has been had at different times as to the compara- 
tive value of limes that contain magnesia, or such as are free from 
it; but the value of lime as a dressing for soils, seems to be every 
where conceded in those districts where it has been used. It ap- 
pears as the result of experience, that lime produces the best effect 
on what are called stiff loams, or loams inclining to clay, and in 
which a good proportion of decayed organic matter is found. It 
is found too, that it operates more favorably on soils natural to oak 
and its kindred trees, such as walnut, poplar, &c., than on those 
where the beech, elm and maple constitute the principal timber. 
It is singular, that the richest limestone lands, as they are called 
from being based on this rock, are frequently those on which hea- 
vy dressings of lime operate like a charm, If used as a top dress- 
ing, lime is usually applied to the sod in the fall; but the practice 
must approved, is to lime the corn ground in the spring, on the 
inverted sod. Manure is applied to the wheat crop after lime.— 
The quantity of lime used varies much. There is no doubt, it has 
sometimes been used in excessive quantities; and when used on 
soils nearly destitute of vegetable matter, can produce no good 
effect. Ona medium soil, fifty bushels per acre may be consider- 
ed an abundant dressing; but three or four times that, is sometimes 
used. The best method of using lime, is to take it from the kiln, 
unslacked, and deposit it in the field where it is to be used, not 
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more than three or four bushels ina place; and either slack it by 
pouring water over it, or, which is bettes, by covering each pile 
with earth, and Jetting them slock by the moisture thus furnished. 
When sufficiently fine, the earth and the lime ave mixed by shovel- 
ing over, and the mass is then scattered over the land to be dress- 
ed. The soil should be well harrowed after the application of 
lime, to incorporate it more completely with the surface earth. 

[t is obvious that the manuring of a farm should only be limited 
by the ability of the owner, On a plentiful supply of manures, is 
depending the fertility of his soils, the amount of his crops, and 
consequently the extent to which his labor is rewarded, ‘There is 
no expenditure on a farm, so safe as that for manure; and the la- 
bor required to increase it, is never labor lost, at least, if directed 
by an ordinary share of agricultural knowledge and skill. Every 
source of supply should be made available ; nothing capable of fer- 
tilizing should be Jost. The farmer who takes from his soil more 
than he returns to it, is surely impoverishing it; and if he escapes 
such a calamity himself, he leaves to his successors a worn out 
farm. If he returns as muchas he receives, his farm will retain its 
original fertility only ; but the true farmer will scareely be content 
with this. To increase its fertility, and the amount and quality of 
the crop taken from the soil, should be the aim of the husbandman. 
‘This done, his labor is lessened, his profits are greater, his farm is 
worth more ; nor must the pleasure arising from beautiful fields, 
golden harvests, fine animals, and accumulating prosperity, be 
omitted in making up our estimate of the advantages of successful 
culture. Manure may be a homely subject, but on its preparation 
and use every thing is depending. Without it, the green of our 
pastures, the golden yellow of our corn fields, and the fine beef and 
white loaf of our tables could not exist. ‘To the farmer, manure 
must be the first thing, and it must be the last thing ; with it, he 
can do every thing ; without it, nothing. 


SUBSOILING—SUBSOIL PLOUGHS. 
From the Transactions of the New-York State Agricultural Society. 
By C. N. Bement, Albany. 


Heretofore the farmers of this country have cultivated a soil 
enriched for ages by the yearly addition of a fresh stratum of 
mould, From the first existence of vegetation upon the dry land, 
decayed plants, leaves, &c., have continually furnished a supply 
of manure, which the winds and rains have liberally spread abroad. 
As the supply was annually greater than the consumption, the 
earth, unexhausted by its productions, increased in fertility. The 
thick layers of vegetable mould which covered the face of the 
earth, was a storehouse of food for plants, and this quality increased 
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by the conversion of wood into ashes by clearing. It is not wonder- 
ful, then, that for some years newly cleared settlements should 
abound in produce and require lithe more labor than that of 
ploughing and reaping; for during this period the provision is 
wasting which for centuries had been accumulating. But the 
time will come, and indeed has already come in many sections, 
where the soil has been exhausted, and is too weak of itself to 
make plants grow with their former luxuriance. The grand ques- 
tion now presents itself, how shall this soil be renovated and 
brought back to its former richness and fertility ¢” My answer 
would be, by breaking the under crust, opening and stirring the 
subsoil, by which means it so alters and disposes the earth in which 
plauts are rooted, that the radicals shoot more easily and more 
extensively through it, or in other words it becomes a better filter- 
er for straining and applying nourishment to their inhaling or 
absorbing vessels. 

It is a well established fact or axiom in agriculture, that the 
deeper the soil is, the most favorable will it be for the purposes of 
cultivation, To produce this desideratum, several plans have 
been adopted, either by thorough trenching with the spade, or by 
the use of the subsoil plough. Air and water are chief instruments 
which nature makes use of to enrich the earth. 

It is by close attention to passing events that any desired object 
can ever be obtained. As far as experiments have been made, 
we find the earth liberally affording its produce in tenfold quantity, 
and the land that now supports an hundred inhabitants, may give 
equal enjoyment to athousand., But in this stage a well managed 
farm must be carried on with more labor, more expense and more 
exact skill. The most profitable system of culture is that which 
pays the greatest per cent, on the money laid out in cultivation, 
while the land is yearly increasing in its productive powers, is 4 
truth which no one will attempt to deny. 

I have, for the last four or five years, had my attention directed, 
by reading in the agricultural journals, to the great benefits deri- 
ved from subsoil ploughing in England and Scotland, and have 
felt very anxious to obtain an implement for the purpose. For 
the last three or four years I have been making some experiments 
with merely an apology for a subsoil plough, as it only penetrated 
about five inches below the bottom of the furrow of the common 
plough, and the share was thin, flat, and only three inches wide at 
the broadest part; still, with this simple, and | might almost say, 
inefficient machine, | could see a very perceptible difference in 
the appearance of the crop, especially ina drouth. In 1841, I 
made an experiment in a field of corn, a part of which [ subsoiled 
with my skeleton or apology for a subsoil plough, stirring the un- 
der soil oniy to the depth of five inches; in that part of the field 
where the under crust had been broken, the corn maintained a 
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¢, Which had not been stir- 
red with the skeleton plough, turn ed yellow, leaves curled and 
looked sickly, ln fact, the diflerence was so great that it was 
noticed by those passing, although some distance from the road. 
I alsotried it for my carrots and beets, with the same decided 
effect. I have tried it on a stiff loam, and on soil inclining to sand, 
with equal success. This I was not prepared for, as [ suppose rd 
such soils would not be benefited by the operation; but on exami- 
nation | found the subsoil, which had not been reached by the 
common plough, very compact, and nearly as hard as a beaten 
track on the surface. 

As for myself, and from my own experience, I entertain not a 
doubt of the utility of deep ploughing ; not, however, by turning 
up the under soil, but by following in the furrow made by the first 
plough, with a real subsoil plough, which, if properly constructed, 
pulverises and stirs the earth from twelve to fourteen inches. In- 
dian corn and all tap-rooted plants in such a mass of loosened 
earth, would not, | am confident, suffer mach by an ordinary 
drouth. Like a sponge, it would absorb a vast quantity of rain 
water, and become a reservoir to supply the wants of the plants. 
Nothing is more common in a dry summer, than the rolling of the 
leaves of corn; and the circumstance is often mentioned as an 
evidence of the severity of the drouth. 

There is another advantage in subsoiling. If the season is wet, 
it has the effect of pi artiall 'y di: aining the Jand, and causes the wa- 
ter to settle and carry with it any vitriolic or other noxious matters. 

[am not aware that subsoil ploughing has as yet, in this country, 
received much attention ; but from my own experience, and seve- 
ral experiments made by different persons in different sections, 
and with very indifferent imple meuts, the results have been such 
that I am led to believe that it will prove of very great advantage 
on old soils that have been long under cultivation, 

Ki. Phinney, Esq. a very spirited and successful farmer in Lex- 
ington, Mass., in a letter published in the New-England Farmer, 
in speaking of an experiment made with a substitute for a subsoil 
plough, in a field of carrots, says, “ A part of my crop of carrots 
was sown upon the same land appropriated to that crop last year ; 
no more manure was applied than in the previous year, and not- 
withstanding the very severe drouth which greatly injured most of 
our root crops, my crop on this piece of land was nearly double 
that of last year. - There is no known cause to which I can attri- 
bute this great increase of the produce, but the use of my new 
constructed substitute for a subsoil plough. The soil was stirred 
to the depth of fourteen inches; by this means the roots of the 
earrots were enabled to strike deep, and thereby not only to find 
more nourishment, but to overcome in a great measure, the effects 
of a very pinching drouth.” 
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It is stated in the New-England Farmer, “ that B. V. French, 
Ksq., of Braintree, Mass., raised the past season, over 22 tons per 
acre of white carrots, on ground not particularly well prepared 
for roots. He attributes this great crop principally to the use of 
the subsoil plough on the land the previous season.” 

The subsoil plough has been tried in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, but | have not as yet seen any account of its eflect on the 
crops. lor deep rooted plants, no one, | pretend to think, will 
pretend to gainsay. Why do our gardens produce so much more 
to the acre than our fields? It is not, in a great meagure, owing 
to deep tillage, and mixing the under with the upper soil ! 

Mr. Smith, of Deanston, to whom is awarded the credit of first 
successfully introducing the subsoil plough, in a lecture delivered 
before the Royal Agricultural Society of England, July last, says, 
* When I first began to cultivate my own farm, although | had put 
in the drains, I found they were not so eflicacious as I at first ex- 
pected ; and I then began to think of stirring up the subsoil, which 
gave rise to the idea of a subsoil plough. 1 thought 1 must con- 
struct an instrument which would execute the work with the least 
possible power. I made my plough very strong, and of that form 
to which the least resistance would be opposed, at the same time 
taking care to have suflicient power fairly to stir up the soil.” 

[ will here explain the principle of the subsoil plough, because 
{ have found that many persons, although, seemingly acquainted 
with it, have not a proper notion of the principle on which it is 
based. The great principle is that there are many subsoils, which, 
though capable of being converted into a good soil, yet if brought 
up and mixed with the active soil, will so far deteriorate it as to 
make it for some time sterile. It therefore occurred to me that 
the great point would be to stir up the subsoil, still retaining the 
good soil on the surface. Stirring up the subsoil would, in the 
first place, very much facilitate the escape of the water into the 
drains ; and secondly, in consequence of the passage of the water 
through the stirred up subsoil, and the attendant admission of air, 
it would be so acted upon as to be converted into good soil, while 
at the same time [I was having all the advantages of working the 
active soil as before.” 

Having treated of the process, and noticed some of the advan- 
tages derived from subsoil ploughing, I will now endeavor to give 
a description of some of the implements made use of for that pur- 
pose, three of which are of European, and one of American 
manufacture. In proof of the estimation in which subsoiling is 
held in England, [ would state that no less than eight subsoil 
ploughs were entered for competition and éxhibition at the Fair 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, held in Bristol in July last. 

The subsoil plough is not a new invention, but was in use in 
England more than fifty years ago, and recently brought into pro- 
minent notice by Mr. Smith, of Deanston, Scotland. In Dickson’s 
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Report of Lancashire, is the following notice of the “ Miner or 
heep-stirring plough :” 

“ There is another tool of the plough kind, somewhat similar in 
construcuon, Which was introduced into the country about the same 
period asthe ‘Trench plough.’ It simply consists of a plough- 
share firmly fixed to astrong beam by means of a strong sheath and 
handle, withvut any mold board. it is usually drawn by four or 
more horses, being made to follow in the furrow of the common 
plough, so as to penetrate into, loosen and stir up the under soil, 
without turning it up, to the depth of from eight to fourteen inches 
below the track in which that plough had gone.’ 

The following description of itis taken from Mr. Morton’s prize 
easay, published in the “ Farmer’s Magazine,” (London,) of July 
last. Mr, Morton says, ‘Smith's subsoil plough consists of the 
ordinary frame-work of a plough, without the mold board, made 
strong enough to sstand the shock and the strain to which an im- 
plement requiring the force of four or six horses to work it, must 
be subjected. The frame-work is of iron, and about 16 feet long. 
A sole: plate, on which a feather shaped or pointed sock slips, is 
attached to it by means of two uprights or curved coulter, The 
beight of the plough, when held in a working position, from the 
sole-plate to the beam, is about 22 inches. It is thus euabled to 
go toa depth of 20 inches. From the furrow side of the suck, a 
spur projects, over which the mass of subsoil cut by the coulter 

and share is raised and broken, and falls down again,’ 

Now the American subsoil plough made at Worcester, Mass. by 
Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, differs from Smith's in several 
particulars. The handles and beam aire made of wood, reduced 
in length, and in fact the whole implement is reduced in size, 
which makes it much lighter, and can be turned in the same space 
as the plough which precedes it. In place of the spur, as on 
Smith's, this has an inclined plane, which rises from the feather of 
the share, and extends back to the heel of the plough. It is about 
three inches wide, lies against the upright and rises to the height 
of six inches behind. By means of a slat in the point of attach- 
ment, it can be raised or lowered at platen With this inclined 
pl: ine the soil is raised, pulverized and p artially mixed, leaving it 
in a loose, friable state, without Lringing it to the surface. By this 
simple contrivance the draft has been so much reduced that two 
common sized horses ave amply sufficient to work it in a stiff loamy 
soil, from 8 to 10 oe below the bottom of the furrow of the 
plough that precedes it, but it must be free from roots and large 
stones. The greatest pPreadelioe nt, however, and especially at 
the present time, is tle price at which they are offered, being less 
than one fifth of the price of the imported article. One of Smith’s 
was imported in 1840, by Messrs. Ellis & Boston, of Boston, at an 
expense of about $80. D. D. Campbell, Esq., of Schenectady, 
unported another about the same period, or soon after. 
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[ have tried one of the Worcester subsoil ploughs, and can say 
Iwas much pleased with its performance, and more particularly 
with the ease in which the horses performed their work. Now, 
if the first plough turns up a furrow six inches deep, and the sub- 
soil plough penetrates and loosens the subsoil ten inches below the 
first plough, we have at least sixteen inches of loosened soil, whieh 
in the common method of ploughing, and allowing that the plough 
lays the furrow two inches higher than the depth of the cut, we 
have then but eight inches of loose soil for the bed of the plant. 

The expeuse of cultivation, by subsoil ploughing, myst be neces- 
sarily much increased by the present — as it requires an extra 
hand and team to go over the same ground, and atthe same time of 
the first plough; and to diminish the expense of the operation of 
subsoil ploughing, and to adapt them to the wants of the small 
farmers, several attempts have been made in England, to combine 
the two implements in one, ‘The first of these, by Mr. Pusey, 
called the Charlbury subsoil plough, “it combines in one imple- 
ment,” says Mr Morton, ‘ both the ploughs used in the operation 
of subsoiling. It not only stirs the subsvil, but opens the furrow 
in which the. subsoil plough works, It consists in the attachment 
of astrong tine, similar to those used in Biddle’s Scarrifier, to the 
common plough, in a position in which it acts after the furrow slice 
has been turned.” 

“ This implement,” continues Mr. Morton, “ doing all the work, 
requires, according to an experiment recorded there, less force to 
work it than the subsoil plough, (!) doing only one portion of the 
operation. It cannot, however, be so efficient in thoroughly stir- 
ring the subsoil as the original implement.”” The other attempt at 
diminishing expense of subsoil ploughing, is by Mr. Armstrong, 
of Stirlingshire, for which he received premiums from the Stir- 
lingshire Agricultural Society, and from the Highland Society. 

The following is a description of it as given by Mr. Smith, at 
an agricultural meeting. It appears that the inventor has adapted 
the principle of Wilkie’s turn-west plough to Smith’s subsoil 
plough ; : and if I understand the prince iple of it, it is just what the 
American farmer is in need of, as one hand with one team can per- 
form both operations. 

“The general frame work is that of a subsoil plough rather 
under the medium size, and to it is attached a hinged mold-board, 
similar to the mold-board of Smith's hill-side or turn-west plough. 
By means of this arrangement, the plough can be used for remo- 
ving the furrow preceding the operation of the subsoil plough, 
and when the furrow has been removed, the mold-board being 


moved upon its hinges, from its working position, rests over the 
beam of the plough, whilst the instrument is used for subsoiling in 
the bottom of the furrow just removed. Thus the operation. of 
removing the furrow and subsoiling, can be alternately performed 
with the same implement, by the same ploughman, and the eame 
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teem of horses, by a single movement of the mold-board, which is 
done in an instant by the hand of the ploughman at each turning. 
The additional weight of the mold-board serves to keep down the 
plough whilst subsoiling in different grounds. The judges con- 
sider this implement well contrived, and as being an important 
boon to the small farmers, and as certain to give great facility to 
the extension amongst them of the admirable system of subsoil 
ploughing.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF DOMESTIC STOCK. 
Few things are of more importance to the agricultural interest 
of a country, than their domestic animals; and any decided im- 
provement in the breeds, forms a solid addition to the productive 


wealth ofanation. [or instance, any change in the character of 


our cattle, which, by adding to their weight, aptitude to feed, early 
maturity, &c., should give a gain of twenty per cent. on their value, 
would increase the worth of this item alone about fifty millions of 
dollars. ‘That such an improvement might be made on the com- 
mon stock of this country, there are few intelligent men that at 
the present time will doubt. Facts and experience are most 
conclusive ou this point; and what is true of cattle, will also hold 
true of all other varieties of domestic animals. 

But while most will readily admit the necessity and practica- 
bility of improvement, there are some differences of opinion 
among practical and well informed men as to the best methods of 
effecting it. Some contend that the only rational prospect of 
improvement is to be found in introducing foreign stock, and 
breeding from these, to the exclusion of al] native animals. There 
are others who maintain as strenuously that there is no necessity 
whatever for any introduction of foreign blood; that we have 
among ourselves, and in our own herds, all that is necessary to 
produce as perfect animals as any of the improved breeds of 
Europe. Others assert that the truth lies midway between these 
extreme opinions; that the true course is to import valuable animals, 
if they can be obtained, from abroad, and breed them to our most 
valuable and choice stock, taking care to select such as are the 
best adapted to produce any given result or quality. We shall 
examine these opinions in their order. 

Careful and skillful breeding lies at the foundation of all improve- 
ment in stock, and this is mainly effected by judicious selections. 
Color, form, quality and disposition, are all under the control of 
the breeder. He can equalize and harmonize the whole, or he 
can develop one point at the expense of the others. It is rare, 
indeed, perhaps never, that any single point is found in its highest 
degree of excellence, except at the expense of some other quality, 
Thus the taking on flesh rapidly, is incompatible, from the very 
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nature of the case, with a copious secretion of milk; and the 
deepest and best milkers of the herd, may usually be set down as 
the most raw boned, not to say worst looking of the whole. The 
reason of this is obvious: the quantity of nutritive matter taken in 
the food is of necessity limited, and it is imposible for it to perform 
two offices, or rather be in two places at once. It cannot go to 
the formation of flesh and fat, and yet be secreted in the form of 
milk. The term dest, then, as usually applied, may admit ofa 
different meaning. The best animal for the grazier or butcher, is 
not necessarily the best for the dairyman: although there are few 
deep milkers that will not, when the secretion of milk is suspend- 
ed, take on flesh rapidly—a fact which shows the isicompatibility 
of the two. The best animal, or the one which it should be the 
object of the breeder to produce, is the one that combines the 
most valuable, qualities and it is in this sense that the term should 
be always understood. 

The number of those who insist that we are to look to England, 
and to the produce of importations from that country alone, for 
the improvement of our stock, is of course limited. There is 
something absurd in the idea of replacing the ten millions of our 
native cattle by imported ones, or their progeny, in any reasonable 
term of years. Besides, had we the means to make the importation, 
they have not the animals for us. Notwithstanding the attention 
paid to the breeding of animals in England, the number of the im- 
proved animals is still limited; and though cattle to meet any 
demand might be supplied, such as we should require, or ought to 
require, could not be had. Great changes in the character of the 
stock of any country, demand time. It has taken more than two 
hundred years since Gov. Winslow introduced the first three 
heifers and one bull into this country, to bring up our stock to its 
present numbers. This was in 1624; and time would enable us 
to fill our country with imported stock, were it necessary to wait 
for such a consummation. As the question, however, relates to 
present improvement, the idea of depending on importation wholly, 
must be discarded. 

The second position, viz: that we have in our present native 
herds all the materials necessary for improvement, and that a 
recurrence to foreign improved breeds is unnecessary, is far more 
plausible, and has a much greater number of supporters, than the 
one we have just considered. It is argued, and truly, that all the 
improved breeds are made up breeds; that it is idle to seek for 
what may be called an original breed; that the varieties of domes- 
tic cattle are depending on climate, crosses, or perhaps in some 
instances on accidental circumstances; that the improved cattle of 
England have been bred almost within the memory of man, from 
old varieties already existing there ; that what has been already 
done, may be done again ; and that nothing but the same judg- 
ment in selecting animals to breed from, and the same skill and 
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perseverance in following the laws of breeding to their results, is 
wanting, to produce as valuable stock from our native varieties, as 
has been produced from the native varieties of England. We 
have purposely stated this argument in its strongest form; because, 
While we admit the possibility of producing, in this country, im- 
proved breeds equal perbaps in value to those at present existing 
in Europe, we think it would be the height of folly to undertake 
the tast, in preference to availing ourselves of the labors and skill 
ot Muropean breeders, To make ourselves understood we will 
select the Short Horns or Durhams, as the breed best known, for 
the purpose of illustration. 

We can trace the Short Horns, as a distinct breed, to its orig- 
inators, Charles and Robert Collings, some fifty years since. 
Others, as Berry and © oates, co-operi ated most effe C tually in for- 
warding the nage ment commenced by them; and within the 
last twenty years, the number of breeders of this stock has multi- 
fied in every part of Wngland. It cannot be denied that more 
skill has been exhibited, a greater acquaintance with the true 
principles of the improvement of stock acquired, and the real 
points that coustitute the value of animals more fully developed 
m this case, than in any previous instance. Scarcely a variety of 
domestic cattle can be found, from which animals may not be se- 
lected, with one or more points as faultness, and as well developed, 
as in the improved stock } but in most cases, these valuable points 
must be considered as accidental, as e Xperience proves there is no 
certainty of their being continued in their offspring. The science 
of breeding consists in uniting in one animal as many of oes 
valuable properties as possible, and rendering them constitutional 
and permanent, so that they may descend to their progeny, or so 
that the danger of their loss may be avoided. This is what has 
been done in the case of the Short Horns. ‘That their exc: Nencies 
are permune nt, and fixed in the bree |, is prove d by their invaria- 
bly imparting more or less of them to any variety with which they 
are crossed ; that the blemishes and faults occasionally to be found 
in them, are to be considered as accidental, and not inherent in the 
breed, is proved by the fact that these defects are rarely propaga- 
ted, or reproduced in their progeny. It has taken at least fifty 
years to bring upthe Short Horns to this point of excellence ; aud 
there is no probability whatever that any modern skill or know- 
ledge could materially shorten this pe riod ine sngrafting these valu- 
able qualities from the native stock of this country, by simple 
selection and breeding from our varieties alone. We must then, to 
raise up an American breed from native stock only, combinmg as 
many valuable qualities as the Short Horns at present possess, 
employ some fifty yéars, with much labor and money, and then 
find ourselves at precisely the point of improvement where the 
English breeders now are. We think, then, that the advocates of 
an exclusive American breed, or one produced from our native 
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varieties, without reference to foreign stock, are guilty of as great 
an absurdity as those who would rely on imported stock only, to 
replace with an impi.ved stock our native herds. 

The third course for improvement is that of those who believe 
that the best way is, to obtain the best and highest bred animals 
from abroad, when such can be procured, and breed them to our 
best and choicest native stock, having reference, in ,our selection 
of animals, to those points we consider most desirable in stock, or 
in which, perhaps, the imported are the most deficient. And this 
is the method to which we give a decided preference, and to which, 
itis believed, we must resort and adhere, before any essential 
change in the character of our stock, generally, will be effected. 

There are some who seem to suppose that we are to regard the 
high bred imported animals as perfect, and incapable, by any skill 
of breeding, of further improvement. No breeder, however, who 
has any knowledge of his profession, will view the matter in that 
light. He sees in the Short Horns, for instance, animals very su- 
perior to the common stock of the country; animals that combine 
afar greater number of valuable points, and are of consequence 
a decided improvement upon any native breed; but he is far from 
looking on them, or any other breed of cattle as perfect, or inca- 
pable of further improvement. On the contrary, he sees in these 
improved breeds, and these fine imported animals, the basis of still 
greater improvements ; he sees in them, what the labor of the most 
skillful and careful in England have taken fifty years to accom- 
plish ; and instead of going back to the point from which they 
started, he intends to make the highest vantage ground they have 
reached his starting point in the career of further progress and 
improvement. 

In breeding from foreign improved stock, it is necessary the 
American farmer or breeder should pay particular attention to the 
purity of blood, and the predominating qualities of the animal. 
The principal value of any improvement in animals, consists in its 
permanency; indeed, this quality is one of the main things that 
marks the difference between the high bred imported animal and 
some few of our native stock. If the improvement is not perma- 
nent ; if the valuable qualities have not become fixed and constitu- 
tional, there is no security that they will be imparted to the 
progeny, or that the high raised hopes of the breeder may not end 
in bitter disappointment. It is in determining this question of 
blood, that the pedigree becomes important ; and areference to the 
Herd Book will inform the breeder whether he may depend upon 
stock possessing the qualities of their parents, or leave it to be de- 
termined by the event whether that stock shall possess most of the 
qualities of the Short Horn or the scrub. In regard to the quali- 
ties of the imported animals from which we expect improvement 
to our herds, it appears to us that there are two points that have 
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been sometimes overlooked in making our selections, We have 
not paid attention enough to their milking properties, or their 
ability and aptitude to labor. The old Short Horns were the best 
milking breed in England—a reputation which, as a whole, cer- 
tainly does not belong to the improved breeds. That there are 
some superior milkers among them, is notorious; and that milking 
deep might be made one of the peculiar characteristics of the 
breed, no well informed breeder doubts. We very much ques- 
tion, however, whether there is at this time in Europe, or in the 
United States, a herd of any improved stock, Short Horns, Here- 
fords or Devons, from which twenty-five cows can be selecte sd, 

that would produce as much butter and cheese as the twenty-five 
native cows mentioned at page 79 of the May Cultivator, or that 
from the twelve native cows meutioned at page $5 of the same 
number.* The reason is a plain one; other qualities than deep 
milking have been principally regarded by their breeders ; beef, 
and not milk, has been the great object. That deep milking can 
easily be bre d into them, no one questions ; and this we be lieve is 
one of the points that calls for immediate attention. Another 

point that has not been sufliciently attended to, is aptitude to labor. 
In this country, very few instances can be found in which high 
bred animals have been put to the test of labor; but in England, 
Short Horn bullocks have been subje cted to the yoke, and, unless 
we are misinformed, were found in this respect inferior to the De- 
vons or the Herefords. Indeed, the forms of the animals them- 
selves, indicative of diminished activity and power of locomotion, 
would lead the observer to expect such a result; and by some it 
may be considered doubtful whether the aptitude to labor can be 
engrafted on this stock, unless at the expense of other more im- 
portant and valuable qualities, 

A question, most important to the agricultural interests of the 
country, is not unfrequently asked, and it is desirable it should be 
correctly answered ; that question is, how can the desired improve- 
ments be most certainly and expeditiously made? On this point, 
we are fortunately not left to theory alone ; but we have the result 
of many experiments, which would seem to be decisive of the 
matter. In all crosses from a high bred or made up stock, with 
inferior breeds, there is a constant ‘and powerful tendency to dete- 
rioration. Habit is hardly equal to a contest with nature; im- 
planted qualities, unless carefully guarded, are apt to disappear 
before the powerful tendencies of natural and constitutional ones ; 
and itis to prevent this degeneracy, to retain all the old qualities 
that are valuable, and add new ones that are desirable, that re- 
quires the skill and caution of the breeder. Man himself, studied 
physiology, has furnished some of the most useful Jessons which 


“In the dairy ff 9: » COWS, ‘the product per cow was 561 Ibs. af butter and cheese : 
and of the dairy of 12 cows, “h, product per head was 5334 Ibs. In both cases the 
sows had pasture and hay only. 
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can be offered for the guidance of the modern breeders of ani- 
mals. 

Our opinion as to the true course to be followed, and the one 
which we doubt not will be generally adopted, is, for the breeder 
to select a full bred bull of the kind preferred, possessing those 
qualities most desirable, or indicating that they are inherent in the 
breed. Much is depending on the proper selection of the male, 
for it is he that stamps most indelibly his character on the pro- 
geny. Ascertain whether the animals from which he is descended, 
the particular family, we mean, are noted for any particular quah- 
ity, and what that may be. In the same breed, and of equal purity 
of blood, animals may be found in which the predominating quality 
differs essentially. Aptitude to fatten, deep milking, excellence 
in the yoke, kind handling, &c. may not be prominent in all ani- 
mals of a breed; and it is for the breeder to select with reference 
to the qualities, whether of form or color, most desirable. Having 
secured bulls of undeniable excellence, let the breeder next select 
from his native stock the best cows he possesses, or that can be 
procured—those in which the qualities of easy feeding, deep milk- 
ing and kind dispositions appear to be the most strongly marked 
and fixed, and breed from such cows only, if he hopes to effect a 
permanent improvement in his stock. We have never known an 
instance in which such a cross did not at once mark and change the 
character of a stock for the better. The cattle shows and fairs of 
our country prove that these half bloods are far superior to the 
native stock, in every case, where ordinary attention has been paid 
to selection in breeding, and that in many instances they have ap- 
proximated in form and value to the pure blood progenitor. . 
this first cross, we have rarely known the farmer or breeder to be 
disappointed ; it isin the next and succeeding steps in the pro- 
gress, from which disappointment has arisen, and this has been 
occasioned by causes perfectly easy to explain. How often have 
we heard it said, “our first calves were almost equal to the im- 
ported bull, but now they are no better than old fashioned stock.” 
And this was true; for they were nothing but the old stock. Let 
it be remembered that breeding from crosses, without recurrence 
to pure blood always degenerates ; but where the first cross or half 
blood is bred to a full blood, a half blood heifer, to a pure blood 
bull for instance, improvement is sure to follow. The course pur- 
sued by many, perhaps most of our farmers, is this. A native cow 
is bred to a pure short horn, and the progeny is a fine bull calf. 
This calf, a half blood, is used for a bull with his herd of native 
cows, and the farmer is surprised to find sucha falling off in the 
qualities of his calves from that of their sire. Now the true course 
would be, if the progeny in the first instance was a bull calf, to fit 
him for the yoke or the shambles; if a heifer, to breed het toa 
pure blood bull, and a good calf might be considered certain. By 
this recurrence to pure blood, the stock will be constantly rising ; 
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by breeding from crosses without such recurrence, it will be as 
certainly sinking. By proceeding in the way here pointed out, 
using full blood bulls and the best native cows, our stock as a whole 
would be rapidly improving, and the way prepared for an advance 
on any of the present breeds, 

But it may be doubted by some, whether any improvement on 
the best of the present high bred cattle, is possible, and the idea of 
it be scouted as an absurdity. “ What,” it may be said, “ talk of 
a i a breed by crossing them with those still lower in the 
scale?” We answer yes, and hope to show there is nothing chi- 
merical in the plan. For illustration, we will again recur to the 
Short Horns, as unquestionably at the head of the improved breeds, 
Breeders have enumerated a great number of points as going to 
make a perfect animal ; make one absolutely perfect, we will 
suppose that 30 enumerated qualifications are requisite ; that the 
Short Horns, as approaching the nearest to this standard, possess 
20 of the desired qualities ; and the other varieties or breeds in a 
descending ratio down to our native stock, which may be put as 
possessing but five of these requisites. The question is, can an 
animal possessing 20 good points, be improved by one possessing 
only 10 or five? We answer yes, if the one possessing 20 is defi- 
cient in any of the points possessed by the lowest, or by 5. ‘Twenty 
may be deficient in hardihood or the power of ‘enduring our sea- 
sons; in milking properties ; adaption to labor; quality of flesh; or 
some other point or points, possessed in a remarkable degree by 
5; and this deficiency remedied by a skillful cross with 5, which 
shall engraft and fix the valuable point on 20, would make it 21, 
or furnish a decided advance towards animai perfection, 

The opinions we have advanced in this paper, are not to be 
considered as mere theory alone ; experiment has in a great degree 
demonstrated their correctness. At our cattle shows, crosses of 
the improved breeds with our native cattle, have been exhibited, 
which have placed beyond a doubt the possibility of rapidly im- 
proving our stock in this way, and by their superior qualities 
furnished every incentive to the undertaking. but there must be 
no breeding downwards; every cross must be upwards both in 
blood and in desired qualities. We do not say that any animals 
have yet been produced equal to the finest of the improved breeds, 
but we believe some might be pointed out that would not suffer 
materially in a comparison with a great majority of our imported 
animals, for all the ordinary purposes of the farmer, 

Believing as we do, that it is to skillful crossing of the improved 
pure stocks with our best native animals, we are to look for the 
earliest as well as the permanent improvement of our herds, and 
the building up of an American breed worthy of the name, the 
importance of introducing and preserving animals which shall 
serve as the basis of this improvement, forces itself upon us at once. 
It is to the pure blood stock already among us, or which may be 
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introduced, that we must mainly look; and every precaution 
should be used by the breeders of such stock, and every effort 
used not only to keep them pure, but to provide for their further 
advance by skillful breeding, and by the infusion of new blood oc- 
casionally, to prevent the enfeebling and degenerating effects of 
too close in and in breeding. The breeders of improved stock 
can scarcely attach too mucli importance to pedigree, as in that 
alone have they proof of the endurance of the valuable qualities 
of the animals they breed; and the confidence of the public once 
shaken on that point, or any deception practised, will be most un- 
fortunate, as seriously tending to check the improvement of domes- 
tic stock. Men who do not look at the subject in all its bearings, 
are sometimes heard to complain of the prices paid for imported 
or improved animals, and denounce all efforts at improvement as 
speculation, or mere money making. We, on the contrary, view 
the improvement of our domestic stock of all kinds, as an aflair of 
national importance, and think the public spirited individuals en- 
gaged in the business are richly deserving the approval and the 
thanks of the agricultural public. If they are well paid for their 
labors in the cause of improvement, we shall rejoice at it most sin- 
cerely ; but we have yet to learn that any American breeder has 
found his purse grow inconveniently heavy, in consequence of his 
cattle sales. The men who add as efficiently to the national wealth 


as they do, are, to say the least, entitled to their share. 
[ Albcny Cullivator. 


Published by request from the Mercury. 
LIME—MARL—EXPERIMENTS 

Messrs. Eprrors,—In the present awakened state of public 
attention to the subject of applying Lime and Marl to the improve- 
ment of our soils, I have thought a detail of the following experi- 
ments illustrative of some important principles, might not only be 
interesting, but profitable. 

The system of culture put into practice on the Farm where they 
were made, was one extremely exhausting—the effort being to 
obtain from the land its greatest product, and at the same time to 
increase its fertility. Manure was therefore liberally applied; but 
from the texture of the soil being (as all our sandy and poor soils 
are) light and porous, the strength of the manure was rapidly 
exhaled and lost, and it was obvious that unless a greater retentive 

ower could be imparted to the soil, no permanent improvement 
would be effected in its quality. It was to solve this problem the 
experiments were instituted, 

First course—1st Experiment. An acre of ground, most abun- 
dantly infested with Nut Grass, was divided into two equal parts, 
and the same quantity of stable manure from the city, scattered 
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broad-cast over it, and then ploughed in and thoroughly harrowed. 
On one half, 50 bushels of Shell Lime in its burnt or mild state 
was evenly dirtributed, by pl icing like quantities at equal distances 
and then lightly harrowing in, 

In November, 1840, a crop of Rye was planted, which proved a 
good one, and the growth was equal on the two divisions, 2d Expe- 
riment. In the Spring after being reaped, the stubble was ploughed 
under and the ground harrowed, and a one horse roller passed 
over, so as to press the stubble into the earth to promote its quicker 
decomposition ; and in Maya crop of JJz7//et was planted, and the 
roller again used to promote and equal vegetation ofthe seed The 
growth was now sensibly different to the eye ; the lumed half, being 
ofa dark luxuriant color, and rapid vegetation,—stood three full 
cuttings with some indications of a fourth, while the uxdimed was 
of a less healthy color and of a inferior growth, and was exhausted 
by ¢wo cuttings. 

Second course—3d Exrperiment. In December, 1841, the entire 
acre was again manured with stable manure—¢ut a greater portion 
given to the unlimed half. ‘The culture was the same—the crop, 
Oats—the product turned out a very good one, but the growth 
equal on both halves. Ath Experiment. It was cut, and in May 
following a crop of Flint Corn planted, 4 feet drills, 18 inches in 
the drill, which yielded 35 bushels to the acre. The dimed half 
again shewing a decided superiority in the deeper color of the 
blade—the size of the stem—and largeness of the ears ; the wn/im- 
ed half indicating exhaustion of the manure and a failure in 
strength. 

Third course—5th Experiment. For the third time, in December, 
1812, the same acre was again manured—but a st2// greater portion 
given to the unlimed half, and instead of stable manure, a compost 
of cowpen, heavily littered in the, summer and fall with green salt 
marsh, was substituted. In January, 1843, a crop of the 4 variety 
called Potato Oats, was planted, receiving the same mode of 
culture as formerly. The growth was uncommon, and such as is 
seldom witnessed in our low country, both as to size of stem, and 
width of blade, but xo difference in the product of the two halves. 

6th Experiment. It was cut green, in April, and the stubble 
was immediately ploughed in, &c., and in Maya crop of Flint 
Corn planted, which turned out well, but once more the /imed half 
exhibited a decided superiority and unfailing strength, while the 
unlimed gave signs of failure. 

The foregoing experiments we think will shew, decisively, that 
the end aimed at was attained—that the end aimed at was attain- 
ed—that lime applied to our poor and sandy soils well manured, 
can give them a retentive strength, and impart a permanent ferti- 
lity nothing else will confer, and by means of it the vegetable 
matter of the manure is dissolved, and furnished to the wants of 
the plant, so as to stimulate it far more effectually than any accu- 
mulation, however great, of the mere manure. 
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In the first course of crops, we see with an equal quantity of 
manure—the unlined half failing, while the lied exhibits in- 
creased fertility. 

In the second course—the wnlimed half with a greater portion of 
manure again comparatively failing, and the dimed exhibiting undi- 
minished vigor, and in the third course—the walimed with a still 
greater portion of manure, not holding its own, while the /imed 
shows no diminution of strength, but permanent fertility, That 
the lime was the only cause of the difference can not be doubted. 

It doubtless acted too on the dead stubble—and by this increas- 
ed its store of nutriment in the soil. 

In the third course, or 5th experiment, it will be observed that a 
compost of cow-pen and sal¢ marsh manure was substituted for 
stable manure, and this was the cause of the very great superiority 
of the oat crop. 

This is in accordance with an established principle of Agricul- 
ture, “that the perfect development of a plant depends on the 
presence of alkalies or alkaline earths,—if which substances are 
deficiently supplied, its growth will be retarded and imperfect.” 

The analysis of oats exhibits in the grain, and more largely in 
the straw, a large proportion of potash, soda, lime, &c.—sub- 
stances which the compost of cowpen and salt marsh possess in 
large proportions, and hence the peculiar adaptation of that spe- 
cies of manure to the nutrition and growth of this plant, and the 
abundant result in the particular case. 

It might not be without use for me to detail another experiment 
with lime made upona piece of salt marsh land. It had been 
dammed in and ditched, fur the purpose of allowing it to freshen. 
After the lapse of four years, but little progress had been made in 
its improvement, for it continued sour ; and produced only salt and 
brackish grasses. How to correct and sweeten it, was the ques- 
tion? ‘Two equal portions were laid off, and the same quantity of 
stable manure applied and well dug in; but on one, 20 bushels of 
shell lime (or at the rate of 250 bushels to the acre,) was scattered 
and lightly raked in. In 1841, a crop of corn was planted, and the 
unlimed division failed altogether,—while the limed produced a 
good crop, and a good growth of crab grass, a sure indication that 
the acidity was corrected. 

In 1842, Irish potatoes were planted—the unlimed part again 
failed, and the dimed made a fair yield. In 1843, a crop of okra 
was planted—the /imed land brought an excellent crop, but the 
unlimed failed—was replanted, and failed totally. Here the ex- 
periment was most satisfactory—all the results aimed at were 
accomplished. The lime corrected the sourness of the soil, and 
extirpated all the salt grasses and weeds which had previously in- 
fested it. It acted on the dead inert vegetable matter which had 
been abundant, but useless, and changed it into a magazine of 
food for the plants. It made that which was useless and barren, 
at once productive and valuable. 
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It might here be asked—as these experiments were made with 
burnt shell lime, would marl have a like effect? The effect of 
marl is precisely the same as lime, provided it be laid on in equal 
quantity, and in an equally minute state of division. The shell 
lime might be more immediate in its effect, but only from the cir- 
cumstance of being more minutely divided, and thence becoming 
more intimately mixed with the whole soil. I shail be excused 
for thinking that the foregoing experiments give encouragement to 
our planters to make a /ébera/ use of marl upon their lands. Why 
should there be any hesitation of doubt about it!) The most valu- 
uble and extensively used mineral substance that has ever been 
made available in practical agriculture, that which is “ the basis of 
all good husbandry” is at our doors—underneath our feet. We 
hesitate to apply it to our exhausted and sterile soils, from doubt 
of its eflect, when it is a fact “ that a large surface of the cropped 
land in Europe, is improved by calcareous substances, than by the 
aid of all other manures pul loge ther.” 

Our planters must be more experimental in their agriculture ; for 
it is this that has given English agriculture its great supremacy ; 
and by it only shall we be ever able to advance ours, and make 
practically available the invaluable lights of science. Surely there 
is nO Occupation more noble than agriculture ; none which, if pro- 
perly followed, opens a wider field for the exercise, of the highest 
intellect, or for the cultivation of the best affections. But you can 
deal with nature only in her operations, and there is but one way 
to obtain a knowledge of her, which “ is by questions—that is ex- 
periments.” Her bright volume is always spread before you, 
“written,” as Lord Bacon says, “ inthe only language which hath 
gone forth to the ends of the earth unaflected by the confusion of 


Babel.” b. R. SMITH. 





THE COTTON CROP. 

We tender our thanks to Capt. Boykin for the information 
contained in the following letter, and would remark, that it may 
be relied on as correct, Capt. Boykin being an experienced 
planter—being rarely deceived in his calculations, His cbserva- 
tions, it will be perceived, are confined to the sections of country 
within the bounds of the Wateree Agricultural Society, but from 
what we can learn from other portions of the State, his remarks 
will apply to the cotton crop generally. 

The corn crops we understand, are generally very good. 

[ Camden Journal. 


Mr. Evrror:—Several communications have taken the rounds 
of the newspapers, describing choice and select stalks of cotton, 
the early bloom, and the opening of the fruit which no doubt were 
intended as pufts, and ought not to be taken as a criterion by which 
the present crop is to be judged. Such publications have @ 
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tendency to mislead, when founded upon no better data; various 
opinions are formed, and thence springs up speculation and a 
fHauctuating state of the market, so perplexing to the producer, and 
often times embarrassing and ruinous to the purchaser. Cotton 
affected by rust, or scalded by too much wet, will hasten to matu- 
rity the fruit upon the famished and sickly plant. The eye of the 
observer if possessed of any judgment condemns such localities ; 
nor should choice plats of ground in the highest state of improve- 
ment, with its cluster of bolls to repay the industry of the proprie- 
tor, be a specimen by which it can be said that the general crop is 
forward, or that it will be a good one, For a number of years, I 
have examined with minuteness, a number of crops during the 
month of August, (an interesting period of the year to the planter ;) 
inasmuch as avery correct opinion can then be formed, whether 
there will be a large or small turn out of the cotton, I have kept 
a diary noting season, occurrences, place and manner of working, 
and from time to time, stating the prospect of my own, and my 
neighbors’ crops. Corresponding dates and seasons are referred 
to, show that the growing staple will not be as abundant, as the 
year 1841, which was considered far below an average crop, 1841 
is taken as bearing a close analogy tu the present year. The 
springs of both years were cold, inclement and unpropitious, for 
an early rise of cotton ; but the severity of the freezes that occurred 
in March Jast, with the accompaniment of the heavy and dashing 
showers of rain exceeded that of the former, which left the land in 
a bad condition to germinate the seed, by which an early stand 
could be obtained. The stands generally were later referred to 
grow off kindly, and are consequently at this time, two weeks more 
backward. In August of that year much rain fell, which was 
injurious, causing much shedding. But being earlier, there was 
more fruit made to this date, before the shedding commenced; up 
to the 15th August of this year there have heavier rains fallen, the 
crops two weeks later, the seeding of forms more abundant, the 
plant more sickly from lice and rust, the time to recover too short, 
and the probability of an early frost, will no doubt make this crop 
fall far short of the year compared. September, 1841, was favor- 
able, and the slight frosts that fell on the 4th and 5th of October, 
were of decided advantage, they checked vegetation, hardened the 
plant thereby, forced a great number of bolls to maturity before the 
23d of the same month, when there fell a killing frost, which brought 
things to a close. I have seen and examined with some minute- 
ness nearly forty growing crops since August has come in, confined 
however, to the Wateree, and its tributaries within the bounds of 
the Agricultural Society, embracing some of the Jargest plantations 
in the State, the proprietors of whom are as efficient as can be 
found any where, and from personal observation and information 
to be relied on, I have no hesitation in saying that there will be a 
NO, X. 
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deliciency of at least a third tvom the last year's crop, and if a 


killing frost should occur on or before the LOth of October, half of 


that crop will not be realized. Acres last year that readily yielded 
100 to 1200 Ibs. seed cotton, from the present appearance, wil! 
not produce more than 7 or S5U0 ibs. and old unimproved lands 
that brought from 6 to SVU Ibs. will not go beyond 4 to 500. I 
have over rated, and preter doing so, for obvious reasons. In the 
range of observation there are some exce ptions, highly manured ; 

warm and fresh soils, the cotton is good, pie ulariy onthe west 
side of the Wateree ; these localities are of small extent compared 
to the unfruitfulness of nine tenths of the section of country under 
consideration. 

In conclusion I would state that being a member of the commit- 
tee to report the probable amount of cotton that will be made in 
the neighborhood, pains have been taken to arrive at the best 
information by which the report when made, may be relied on. 

Your’s Respecttully, 
J. BOYKIN. 

August, 18th 1845. 

Camden Journe 
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IMPROVED PLANS OF PREPARING AND GINNING COTTON, 
Centreville, Warren Co., ( Miss.) Aug. 1st, 1848. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—Your correspondent under the signature of 


“A Ploughman,” calls for information in relation to improved 
plans of preparing and ginning cotton for market, justly muintain- 
ing that it is all important for us, as growers of cotton, so to 
manage as to retain that advantage which we have heretofore en- 
joyed. | presume no one will differ from him in believing that 
the only way in which this can be accomplished, will be to make 
good and fine cotton. The efforts which are being made by Great 
Britain to compete with us in the culture of cotton, are to the re- 
tlecting planter sources of just alarm, and should be met at once 
and efficiently. There is but one course to be pursued, and that is 
plainly indicated by the relative capacity of the two countries to 
produce cotton. We are able to excel them in quantity and qua- 
lity, and have so far succeeded in commanding the market. But 
if we continue to send forward large quantities of inferior cotton, 
the result will be different. Her own cotton, which is of that de- 
scription, will be taken in lieu of ours, and thus an overwhelming 
stock will accumulate on our hands, and give them the advantage ; 
whereas, if we would direct our energies to the production of fine 
cotton, (and we can make enough of this class to supply the mar- 
ket,) the result will be that England will! of necessity abandon the 
culture of cotton. Whilst we all agree with “ A Ploughman,”’ 

that the quality will depend much upon the manner in which our 
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crops are gathered, we are satisfied that the perfection to which 
mechanies are rapidly tending, will have a vast influence on the 
character of our cotton. ‘To exemplify—the writer of this, with 
several neighbors, proceeded to Judge Noland’s on last Saturday, 
where, it was understood, an experiment was to be tried on his 
cin with false grates, stationary brushes, &c. We have heard of 
this improvement, but had formed no just conce ption of its merits 
unul we saw it in successful operation. It consists of four sets of 
false grates, two stationary brushes, and “ boxing up” of the main 
brush. ‘The result of this trial was highly gratifying to all pre- 
sent. His gin, with this improvement, rids the cotton of all the 
false seed and moats, with a large proportion of the leaf and dirt. 
The old cotton whic h was used in this trial was leafy and dirty, and 
came out of the flue almost clear of the former, and with little or 
no dirt. Nota moat or false seed was found after having ginned 
60 or 70 Ibs. seed cotton. Judge Noland is a close observer, and 
is very much pleased with this improvement. He thinks it will 
enhance the value of his cotton from a half te a cent on the pound. 
Judge N. has some old cotton on hand, and will take great plea- 
sure in showing this late improvement to any gentleman who may 
be desirous of examining it. He lives about 14 miles from Boll’s 
Ferry on Big Black. 

Nor is this improved gin machinery the only attraction which 
Judge N’s. premises aflord. A visiter will find the owner frank, 
hospitable and intelligent, able and willing to lay open the rich 
stores of thirty years’ “succesful agricultural experience. He will 

enjoy the pleasure of a survey of one of the best growing crops of 
corn and cotton in the state. At a glance he will perceive a sys- 
tematic order, and strict method in all his agricultural plans and 
arrangements, which impress the mind with the secret of his suc- 
cess and prosperity. Should this communication induce any one 
to examine, and finally adopt this late improvement, its object will 
have been attained. The improvement has been patented. Cost 
$75. Yours, truly, A. 
[S. W. Farmer. 





INTERESTING TO COTTON GROWERS. 
The subjoined communication from an esteemed friend and 
occasional correspondent, will commend itself to our agricultural 
readers. ‘They are, of course, better judges than we are, of the 
inn of the suggestions made by “D.” To us they appear 
plausible. [ Memphis Enquirer. 


Panola Co., Miss., Jan. 26, 1843. 
Mr. Eprror.—It is usual for cotton growers to sun their cotton 
as they gather it, and then gin it asearly as possible. This, accor- 
ding to my judgment and experience, is clearly wrong. Cotton 
should never be sunned, unless it be such as has been gathered 
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quite wet with rain; nor should it be giuned until it has been 
heated. 

Heat diffuses oil, and we know there is a large quantity in cotton 
seed. Now, sir, put it together as you gather it, both morning 
and evening, and there is sufficient moisture to make it heat.— 
This being the case, the oil in the seed is diffused throughout the 
lint—for it cannot evaporate, When it remains in this situation a 
sufhcient length of time to spoil the seed, the cotton should then 
be thrown up and cooled. Care should be taken not to let it turn 
blue :—this however, is not so easily done as you might suppose. 

The process of turning over and throwing up will likely have to 
be repeated two or three times before the seed are entirely spoiled. 
The trouble of overturning and tossing it up in the cotton or gin 
house is not greater than sunning it on a scaflold. By this process 
you gain the weight of the oil which is diffused throughout the lint, 
and which gives the cotton the oily gold color which is desirable, 
and also that elasticity and adhesive quality, like wool, which never 
fails to enhance its value. 

But, sir, there are other advantages growing out of this opera- 
tion; the gin will pick at least one-sixth faster, and clean the seed 
much cleaner when the cotton has been thus compressed together: 
and instead of cutting off short particles, as is always the case when 
the cotton is open and fresh, the saws take it off in large flakes, 
thereby making the staple longer and stronger. 

Every farmer knows that his early cotton outweighs, and has 
better staple than his late cotton ; and he also knows that the earlier 
it is gathered after it opens the better. Now, sir, these facts show 
the correctness of my theory; for exposure to the sun and rains 
evaporates the oil from the seedand makes the lint short and light. 

l‘armers should secure in dry weather and from evening pick- 
ings, in a house to itself, or a portion ofthe gin, sufficient of dry 
good cotton, to make seed, but the balance of their crop they 
should be sure to subject to the process of heating and cooling in 
the shade. It is said that the British East India cotton is vastly 
inferior to ours at present. If we can make our cotton still better, 
the danger from that quarter will be lessened. 





CULTURE OF COTTON AND CORN. 

We give the following from a private letter of Dr. Cloud, who 
promises us an article soon on the importance of devoting ‘‘ more 
care and attention to the selection of cotton seed.” Under date of 
July 15, he says :-— 

“| have been induced to dispose of my place at Planter’s Re- 
treat, and settle in Macon co. This exchange, though greatly to 
my interest, I made most reluctantly ; on account of the loss of my 
manures and other preparations for a fair trial and a great triumph 
in the improved culture of Cotton, I determined, however, to 
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brave every difliculty, and 1 had collected at that late period a suf- 
heiency of rather an inferior article of manure, that | found scatter- 
ed about the place, to enable me to carry forward the experiment, 
though on a small scale, yet quite suflicient to test the system.— 
Notwithstanding the most unfavorable circumstauces, and a late 
start, togetler with the most extraordinary season | have ever seen, 
yet | have a beautiful experiment, both of Cotton and Corn, in 
every Way equalling my last. My cotton now stands from five to 
six feet high, and topped on the 10th, on which day 1 counted on 
one stalk, and it not better than some others, upwards of 300 balls, 
blooms and squares. ‘Treatment just as described in the February 
Number of the Cultivator.* —§ The land rather better in its natural 
state than my land at Planter’s Retreat. I have no doubt but my 
success with corn under this system, will asfonish planters as great. 
ly as did that of my cotton.” [| Albany Cultivator. 


CRAB GRASS HAY—RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT. 
Mt. Verd, August 5th, 1843. 

Messrs. Eprrors,—Last winter | determined to make a num- 
ber of experiments to increase the quantity of good food for m 
stock. Amongst others to see if the grass commonly called crab 
grass, could not be made a profitable substitute for the timothy of 
the north. I selected a piece of common oak ridge land, which 
had been in cultivation about five years, and in the early part of 
March caused it to be ploughed and cross ploughed with one of 
Hitam Sloop’s best ploughs, running about six inches deep ; then 
harrowed smooth and fine with an iron-tooth harrow, and with this 
cultivation left it to produce its crop of grass. On yesterday I 
finished my hay making and stacking. L measured the ground 
carefully, and found it contained three and a half acres (a fraction 
under.) I weighed an average load of the hay, and find that I 
have obtained a few pounds over two and a fourth tons of hay (as 
good as I ever saw) to the acre. 

The expense of producing, curing and housing, I estimate as 
follows: 
Rent of three and a half acres of land at $2 per acre, - $7 00 
Man and team six days ploughing and harrowing at $l, - 6 00 
Two men two days mowing at 50 cents perday each, - - 2 00 
Eight hands two days curing, hauling, stacking and 





housing at 50 cents per day each, - - . - §g 00 
Use of wagon one day, driver one of the 8 hands, - 2 50 
Cost, - - : - $25 00 

Value of product—seven ton and seven eighths hay at 
$10 per ton, - - - - - 78 75 
Profit, : . - 53 25 








* January and April of Southern Agriculturist. 
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The above estimate of cost and value may not be satisfactory— 
the data are correct, and each man may make his own estimate. 
The product is above the quantity stated, for none of my people 
had ever seen an attempt to mow, and consequently the work was 
at first very badly done—probably a fourth of the grass left—they 
soon improved, and about half the ground was well mown. 

(Query. May we not supply ourselves with hay, and sell to our 
stable keepers cheaper than we can import it from the north? | 
think we can make and send it to New-Orleans on a fine profit. 

DAN’L. MAYES. 


[S. Western Farmer. 


CORNSTALK MOLASSES. 


We acknowledge the receipt of a bottle, of what we should 
have pronounced, had we not been intormed to the contrary, first 
quality Sugar House Molasses, it having the appearance of that 
article. It was manufactured from corn-stalks, by James 5. Pope, 
E'sq., an enterprising Planter and Farmer of this District, who has 
spared neither pains nor expense in bringing to perfection an ex- 
periment which has so often been tried, but we have never heard 
of its having been brought to so successful an issue, in this Dis- 
trict. We wish him success in his future experiments. The 
following explanatory note accompanied the bottle of Molasses: 

[Edgefield Advertiser. 
* Mr. F. W. Durisoz.—Dear Sir: I take the liberty of request- 
ing you to publish for the information of the public, an experi- 
ment which I have lately made in extracting syrup from the corn- 
stalk. I allotted about seventy hills square for my experiment, 
from which I made about twenty-five gallons of syrup. I present 
you with a specimen, which will enable you to judge of its quality. 
[ deferred too long in stripping the shoot from the stalk, 1 think 
if the shoot had been stripped in time, the yield would have been 
increased. I am inclined to think, that an acre, if in a high state 
of improvement, and well cultivated, can be made to yield, at least, 
seventy-five gallons. The corn should be drilled, and the drills 
about three feet apart. Planting in this manner, will prevent the 
corn from shooting, (so it is said,) and will enable the stalk to 
retain the juice. It is evident that the shoot should not be per- 
mitted to remain on the stalk until the grain begins to form. 
Yours, respectfully, 
James S. Pore. 





Major S. has lately succeeded in destroying the lice on cabbage 
and other plants, by sprinkling them with a strong decoction of to- 


bacco, walnut leaves, and the leaves of the pride of China. 
Pendleton, S. C, Aug. 6, 1843. I. B &. 
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REMEDIES FOR WORMS IN PEACH TREES. 


Mr. Epitor.—I observe your opinion of the cause of the Yel- 
lows in the peach tree, disputed in the last paper, and attributed 
to some hereditary or constitutional disease ; the remedy to apply 
to such a theory, the gentleman is utterly at a loss to prescribe. 
[ am sensible, if we ever gain celebrity in the cultivation of fruit, 
we must join science with plain matter of fact, and not follow 
theory alone. On the ninth of June, | observed the leaves on one 
of my peach trees turn yellow, and the tree finally died ; being un- 
acquainted with the disease then, I did not know what to attribute 
it to; a few days after | observed others commencing the same 
course, which rather excited my curiosity to know the cause and 
apply a remedy. 

commenced removing the dirt from the tree, and observed 
some bunches of gum which had exuded from it, occasioned by 
perforations into the tree. Some of the holes were horizontal or 
direct into the tree, and others were decending inside of the bark. 
I did not observe any perforation more than two inches above the 
ground, nor more than three inches below the surface, and some 
had worked nearly this length entirely under the bark, from the 
perforation above the ground, when found wending their way two 
or three inches below the surface, and were taken out by makin 
an incision into the tree ; those taken out by me were from 1 to if 
inch in length, of a cream color, except the head, which was black ; 
there were 9 trees out of 10 which were attacked by these worms, 
and it was plain to be seen that some remedy must be applyed, or 
death would be the consequence. 

A lucky thought struck my mind, that verdigris, or green paint 
made from copper, would be a preventive, from the fact that copper 
sheathing will protect a ship from the accumulation of worms upon 
it as long as it oxidizes, which is poison to them ; but if a piece of 
zinc is attached to the copper, which prevents its rusting, or oxidi- 
zing, the worms will cling to it as they would to a wooden bottom. 
I therefore mixed up some oxide of copper with whale oil, first 
filling up the holes in the trees with melted resin, then applying 
this paint to the tree from about two inches above, down to the 
roots of the tree. They now look as thirfty as they did before the 
worms commenced their depredations — them, and I am certain 
that every one of them would have died before this, had I not 
applied this prescription 

Since that I have not seen a worm near the roots of the trees. 
I am very confident that one application of the above in the months 
of May, or fore part of June, would be an entire preventive for one 
season, and have not the least doubt, but this would be a remedy 
against the ravages of the borer inthe apple tree. The cost of one 
application is trifling considering the security it gives you against 
the ravages on fruit trees. As to the security which an application 
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of ashes will give, | have not much faith, for mine were faithfully 
attended to on that score, and the result is seen. 


Yours truly, JOHN DIXON, Jr. 
Webster, July 1S. 1643 | Vass. Ploughman. 
HOW TO MAKE AN UNVPRODECTIVE ERUIT TREE BEAR. 


A lady of our acquaintance took us into her garden a few days ago, 
where we were shown au apple tree which, she informed us, had 
been planted for ten or more years, but had never betore borne any 
fruit. In looking over an old volulne, she accidentally met with 
what purpoted to be a remedy tor this unproductiveness, which 
was simply to cut from each limb, close to where it diverges from 
the trunk, a piece of bark about four inches round the limb, and one 
inch in width, and immediately replace it by tying it on with a rag 
until it adhered again, larly in the spring she tried the experi- 
ment upon the tree we speak ol, leaving however two or three 
limbs untouched, ‘The result is, that it is now filled with apples, 
which bid fair to ripen finely ; but itis worthy of remark, that only 
ov those limbs which had been cut is the truit to be seen. The 
operation is very simple; and, as it has proved successful in this 
instance, we have no hesitation in recommending its trial in similar 
cases. | Reading Gazette. 


POTATO STARCH, 

We find in the Cleveland Ilevald, the following method of ma- 
king potato starch, which it says is the veritable Arrow-root, se 
highly valued for invalids : 

“Take a dozen large and smooth mealy potatoes, wash them, 
and then carefully pare off all the rind. Next grate them fine with 
a suitable tin greater. The pulp must be mixed with a pailful of 
cold water, and thoroughly agitated and squeezed by the hand or 
any suitable instrument, at the same time throwing away the fibrous 
matter, and permitting the starch to sink to the bottom of the ves- 
sel. ‘This must have a fresh washing in cold water, till the pure 
farina is obtained free trom all other matter. This should be 
spread on earthen dishes, and dried in a warm, airy situation. 

The good housewife will exclaim, ‘ Why, this is nothing but 
potato starch,’ True, it is not—nor have you used any other arti- 
cle under the name of arrow-root, for the sick members of your 
family, though yon may have purchased it at the rate of several 
shillings per pound.” 

By proper modes of cooking, known to every nurse and house- 
keeper, this article becomes a delightful beverage for invalids weak 
of digestive powers; while as a pleasant dietary, even to persons 
in good health, it possesses a strong attraction. [Amer. Agricul 
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For the Southern Agriculturist. 
INQUIRIES RETATIVE TO THE BEST GINS, AND THE PROPER MODE 
OF PACKING COTTON FOR MARKET. 
Capmor, September, 1843. 

Mr. Eprror,—In one of the closing paragraphs of the “ Report 
of the Committee on Sea-Island Cotton, of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of St. Johu’s, Colleton,” published in the Southern Agricul- 
turist for Jan. and February, 1842, | find the following statement, 
viz: “At this time few planters depend on the common treadle- 
gin, but the propellor is steam; others use another machine, dis- 
tinguished from the foot-gin, chiefly in the length of the roller, to 
which steam or horse power is applied. ‘The former produces only 
about twice the quantity of Cotton of the treadle-gin under the 
impulsion of the foot ; the latter gives generally about 200 Ibs. per 
diem.” 

By the datter machine referred to, I infer from the context, that 
Farris’ gin is meant—I therefore beg leave to inquire from some of 
the gentlemen of this Committee, or any other gentleman who 
may be in the habit of using Farris’ gin, and in whose hands the 
performance of this gin comes up, in its ordinary daily execution, 
to the quantity stated by the Committee. Ist. What is the adapta- 
tion of power to the gin necessary to insure the effectuation of 
such a daily result. 2d. What other contingents, in the way of 
manipulation or managing, are necessary ¢ 

I am anxious, Mr. Editor, to obtain information on the subject 
of this gin; and any gentleman, in whose power it may be to 
afford me illumination, will by doing so bring me under much 
obligation ;—and perhaps will, at the same time, be conferring a 
similar benefit on eome other planter who may be in the same cate- 
gory as myself. Here I will subjoin—that I own one of these 
gins, constructed by Farris himself, and sent on to me from Sa- 
vannah two years ago; and one of my neighbors has a similar gin, 
built a few years ago in Charleston by Logan ; but neither of these 
gins gets out, under the most strenuous efforts and vigilant super- 
intendance, more than 60 or 70 weight per diem—often not so much. 
Proceeding further, 1 will remark :—That my gin-house is 30 feet 


by 40 feet, giving a mule-head of 14 feet radius ;—my horse power 
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consists of a main or cog-wheel,*1° feet diameter—trundle-head 
L3 inches diameter, both of cast-iron—and band-wheel, 4 feet 4 
inches. This gin is, | presume, of the proportion which Farris 
usually observes in the construction of bis machines. My rollers 
are of well seasoned hickory. 

] had heard of this gin executing to the amount of 250, 270, 
and 300 Ibs. per diem; and with this expectation I ordered one 
of them, and built the house and horse-power, but my experience 
is such as I have above detailed. I remember reading some years 
ago, in the entertaining and instructive accounts which the late 
Editor of the Southern Agriculturist gave us, of his rambles 
through parts of South-Carolina, and the maritime sections of 
Georgia, of a Cotton-gin in common use among the Sea-Island 
plantegs of the latter State, whose performance seems almost in- 
comprehensible to onc like myself, accustomed to the slow and 
fatiguing method generally prevalent in South-Carolina. This gin 
was, | think, called Eaves’, Are there any of your Georgia cor- 
respondents who will be at the trouble to inform me, through the 
medium of the Agriculturist, whether this gin is still in use in 
Georgia, and if so whether the employment of it is compatible 
with the finer kinds of Sea-Island Cotton, that is, whether it does 
not injure the staple of the Cotton in respect to its length? this 
point being satisfactorily ascertained, the next points on which | 
would be glad to be informed, are, where are these gins to be ob- 
tained, and what is the cost of them 2? 

While I am making inquiries of the foregoing purport, permit 
me to extend them with regard to another apparatus for getting 
out Sea-Island Cotton. Some three or four years ago, a good 
deal was said in the publications of the day, in relation to a gin 
invented by one Mr. Beath, at Brunswick, Georgia; and such 
were the testimonials given of it im the public prints, that not only 
did there seem to be no ground to entertain doubts of its ortho- 
doxy, but that the planting fraternity had the prospect of being 
soon put in possession of an instrument which was destined to 
achieve their long cherished desideratum of getting out their crops 
with efficiency and despatch: I was one among the first to write 
on to the inventor, and engage one of his gins ; and had his prom- 
ise that one of them would be sent onto me in the fall thence 
ansuing. The fall, however, came, and.se did the winter, and the 
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spring, but the machine did not; nor have I been able to get any 
intelligence in relation to it since. This invention appears te 
have undergone an extinction as mysterious, if not as sublime, as 
that of lost star of Cassiopeia. The last intelligence | had of Mr. 
Beath, was that he was ona visit some eight or ten months after 
issuing his advertisements as to the sale of his gins, to some plan” 
ter or planters on John’s Island, but whether to test his gins or 
not, [did notknow. Can none of your correspondents instruct the 
public on the subject of the fate of this gin ? 

One more inquiry, Mr. Editor, are any gentlemen engaged, or 
have they been engaged, by correspondence, or actual experiment, 
in ascertaining the expediency of packing the Sea-Island Cotton 
by means of the Cotton Screw? For my own part I cannot con- 
jecture in what consists the validity of the objection to it in bulk- 
ing the Sea-Island Cotton for market. Ona prima facie view 
and consideration of the matter, the screw would appear to hold 
forth over the pestle every argument for superior and peculiar 
adaptation to the staple of the Sea-Island plant. There is no 
trampling, and pounding, and ramming, bruising and Jacerating 
the fibre ;—but the whole is brought into bulk and form by an 
equal, continuous, perpendicular pressure—the fibres preserving 
the same relative position as when laid in the mould, or as they 
passed from the hands of the last manipulist. Ihope. Mr. Editor, 
we are about to nndergo a revolution on the subject of packing this 
important crop, by the scientific screw assuming the place of the 
ignorant and savage pestle. 


R. FURMAN. 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

At the Anniversary of the Agricultural Society of So. Ca. on the 
15th August, the following Gentlemen were re-elected Officers of 
the Society. 

JOHN H. TUCKER, Esgq., President. 
ROBT. W. ROPER, Vice President. 
FRANCIS D. QUASH, Corresponding Sec. 
THOMAS CORBETT, jr. Treasurer. 
JOS. F. O} HEAR, Recording Secretary. 


The following resolutions were passed :— 


Resolved, That for the more effectual attainment and extension 
of agricultural information by this Society; Standing Committees 
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be appointed on all subjects relating to agricultural industry and 
its collateral pursuits. 

Resolved, That each Standing Committee report, if practicable, 
at every me eting of this Society, either briefly, or at large, as in- 
furmation may be collected, on the subjects committed to their 
special inquiry. 

Under the above Resolutions, Committees were nominated on 
the following subjects. 

Ist. On Itice.—'ts various species, its modes of culture, in differ- 
ent portions of the world; its different modes of culture in various 
sections of our State, the quantity produced in different countries, 
quantities exported and probable increased demand. 


Charles Alston, Esq.; Major John Huger; F. D. Quash, Esq. 

2d. On Cotton.—lts different species and all matters and facts 
relating to it. 

Paul C. Grimball, Col. J. S. Ashe, F. A. Porcher, Esq. 

3d. On Corn.—lts improved mode of culture; on the commerce 
in Corn in this State; the quantity consumed and _ practicability 
and advantage of raising our own supplies. 


John H. Tucker, Esq.; Col. J. 5. Ashe; Jos. F. O’Hear. 


4th. On Grass, Husbandry, and Grazing.—The quantity of Hay 
imported into this State and the practicability of supplying the 
demand from our native grasses, or from what other grasses. 

Joseph I. O’Hear, William Brisbane and Robert Elfe, Esq’rs. 


5th. On the expenses incurred on introducing into market the 
Rice, Cotton, Corn, and Hay crops, with other articles of our 
own growth, and the means of lessening these expenses by ma- 
chinery or otberways. 

Robert W. Roper, Elias Vanderhorst, Thos. Corbett, jr. Esq, 

6th. On Machinery as applied to all purposes of Agriculture 
either in preparing land for culture, or as applied to Rice, Cotton, 
Corn, Hay, &c., in preparing them for market. 

Thomas Ashby, Wm. Washington, R. W. Roper, Esqrs. 

7th. On the supplies introduced into this State from abroad—of 
Stock of all kinds—and all articles relating to husbandry and do- 
mestic economy, of their cost and the practicability and advantages 
of furnishing these supplies from our own resources. 


James Rose, Ed. Barnwell, jr. James Legare, Esqrs. 
Sth. On Live Stock and Dairy husbandry. 
Capt. G. C. Geddes, Dr. Samuel Cordes, Jno, C. Ball, Esqrs. 
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REMARKS ON THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF CATTLE, 

At a meeting of the Agricultural Society of South-Carolina, on 
the 19th Sept., the fullowing remarks were made by a member. 

Mr. Presipent,—As one of the Committee, under the 7th re- 
solution of the Society, adopted on the 15th August, I would make 
a few remarks upon the importations of neat Cattle, based princi- 
pally upon my own experience and observation. 

The most improved breeds of cattle, which have within a few 
years been imported into our State, are the short horn Durham's 
Devons, and Ayrshire, which, with a few exceptions, have all paid 
the debt of nature, leaving, however, a cross upon the native 
stock, the improvement of which is evident to all. 

I do not deem it necessary at this time to enter into @ descrip- 
tion of these several breeds of cattle; satisfied in making a few 
remarks upon each respectively, which | trust will not prove unin- 
teresting to the members of our Society. 

It is my opinion, borne out by the testimony of others who have 
made trial, that the Durham’s, on account of their size and con- 
sumption of food, have, when treated in the ordinary way, invaria- 
bly perished; and even when crossed upon the native stock, 
require much better pasturage and care, than can generally be 
given to bring them to perfection. 

The Devon’s, although considered inferior in size, and less valu- 
able for their milking qualities to the former, are, nevertheless, 
certainly better adapted to our means of improvement, and no 
doubt would by a cross do much towards the regeneration of our 
common stock. 

The Ayrshire, although perhaps not as sightly as either of the 
above when in high condition, lacking the superior size of the 
Durham, and the rich color of the Devon, seem however to me 
better suited to our means of supplying food, (this being the chief 
difficulty,) keeping in good condition upon inferior pasturage, and 
celebrated for their milking qualities, in this latter respect proving 
not much inferior to the short horns ; and on my late visit to the up 
country, I found amongst those who had made trials, a decided 


preference given to the stock. 
As much money has been spent, and pains taken to render the 
character of our animals respectable, and in proportion the success 
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has been indifferent, may it not be owing to our experimenting 
with a race, that under the most favorable treatment and climate it 
has taken years to improve, and proper regard has not been paid to 
the kind of breed which is the best suited to the circumstances of 
the farm or district. The practical question to be determined, is 
the manner in which a proper breed should be obtained, or the old 
one improved ; | am confident that success would attend the cross 
of the Ayrshire upon our best native cattle, and the benefit per- 


manent, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WATERY POTATOES. 

Watery potatoes, or those in which carbon does not abound, are 
always deficient in nutritive qualities, which depend on the pre- 
sence of carbon. The latter cannot exist in its just proportion 
independently of proper light and heat. Hence potatoes grown 
in an orchard are never good; the light and oxygen which should 
act upon them, is intercepted by the leaves of the various fruit 
trees; the deleterious portion of the carbon which the light and 
oxygen would have carried off, mixes with the watery particles of 
the vegetable, and it becomes not only deficient in nutriment, but 
absolutely unwholesome. 


WARM BREAD. 

Dr. Bell, in his excellent work on regimen and longevity. states 
that bread yet warm, or even recently from the oven, is unwhole- 
some, especially to those whose exercise in the open air is limited. 
It is prejudicial to the dyspeptic, and to those who, without 
acknowledging themselves to be on this list, suffer frequently from 
pain and spasm in the stomach. Of the same injurious nature is 
hot buttered toast. 


TO MAKE YEAST. 

Take two middling sized boiled potatoes, mash, and add a pint 
of boiling water and two table spoonsful of brown sugar, One pint 
of hot water should be applied to every half pint of the compound. 
Hot water is better in warm weather. This yeast being made 
without flour, will keep longer, and is said to be much better than 
any other. 


TO PRESERVE HAMS FROM FLIES. 
For several years we have preserved our hams in charcoal: we 
lay the hams down in a barrel pounding the charcoal, and placing 
it between the hams.—The meat keeps entirely sweet. Flies 


never touch the meat. 
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WATER-PROOF GLUE. 

Melt common glue in the smallest possible quantity of water, and 
add, by drops, linseed oil that has been rendered drying by having 
a small portion of litharge boiled in it; the glue being briskly 
stirred when the oil is added. 

Glue will resist water, to a considerable extent, by being dis- 
solved in skimmed milk. 

The addition ofa finely levigated chalk, to a solution of common 
glue in water, strengthens it, and renders it suitable for signs, or 
other work that is exposed to the weather. 

A glue (or cement) that will hold against fire or water, may be 
made by mixing and boiling together linseed oil and quicklime. 
This mixture must be reduced to the consistence of soft putty, and 
then spread on tin plates and dried in the shade, where it will dry 
very hard. This may afterwards be melted like common glue, 
and must be used while hot. Amer. Mechanic. 


TO PREVENT WORMS AND BUGS FROM DESTROYING CABBAGES. 


Mr. Wm. Putnam, of Methuen, tell us he soaks his cabbage 
seed in brimstone and soot to keep the worms from the roots. He 
says that he has good cabbages when others have nothing but pork 
for the boiler. Hesays any one can raise the Early York, but it 
requires more attention to raise the Drumhead. 

He recommends coal dust for vines of all kinds—even cinders 
from the forge where sea-coal is burned. He spreads his coal 
dust on the surface, covering the whole ground, and he says the 
squash bug and the yellow bug are so much offended with such 
proceedings, that they fly away. [ Mass. Ploughman. 


CIRCLING. 


Experience and reflection have convinced us that to circle our 
lands to a perfect level is not the most advantageous way of pre- 
venting washing. It may do for light rains, but when such torrents 
pour down as we sometimes have, the circling on this plan is 
rather an injury than an improvement—every row soon gets full 
of standing water—some part of a bed will be a little lower than 
the balance—the water will begin torun over at that part of the 
bed immediately below, it soon wears through that, and thus makes 
a wide torrent, carrying away whole acres of the loose soil or 
working out a gully not easily again filled up. A better plan we 
are now convinced is that followed in Virginia and other States— 
of grading the rows—not to a perfect level—but to such a slope as 
will pass off the water in a current sufficient to enable each row to 
carry off its water without overflowing, yet not so rapid as to 
wash. At the ends of the rows the water may be either passed 
through the fence out of the field from each row separately, or 
collected in a ditch and passed off together. 
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HORTLCULTURE AND FLORICULTURE. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


Cabbages.—The plants of your Early York, Sugar-Loaf, and Savoy Cabbages that 
were sown last mouth will now be suthciently advanced to be transplanted- Let 
your ground be well manured and turned up spade deep; unless the weather proves 
very wet, it will be advisable to set out your plants on the level ground, the Early Yorks 


[Sinches apart, and the others 21 inches. Hoe your cabbage plants that were put out 
last month; draw earth around the stems. 


Cauliflowers.—It is not yet too late to set out Cauliflower plants, on a very rich 
piece ot ground two feet apart, and teat them precisely like cabbage plants. The 
Cauliflower plants of former months now require hoeing once in 9 or 10 days. 

T'urnips.—By this time the Turnips sowed in the last month will be sufficiently ad- 
vanced for hoeing ; they should also be properly thinned. 

Ruta Baga.—You may transplant the Ruta Baga plants at from 4 to 6 weeks old 
with great ease, and this vegetable is greatly improved by this process. 

Carrots and Parsnips —These vegetables, the seed of which were sown in former 
mouths, now require thinning, weeding and hoeing, at least once in two weeks. 


Spinech.—lt is not too late to sow Spinach for winter use ; the prickly seeded is 
usually preferred at this season. Let the seed be sown in drills 8 or 9 inches apart, 
and the plants stand 4 or 5 inches from each other, 


Endive and Lettuce.—You may yet transplant Endive and Lettuce plants, but there 
should be no delay , as the cold weather will soon overtake them. In a dry day tie up 
your Endive plants, a little above the middle, with a small band of grass; by this means 
they ave whitened and prepared for the table, 

Celery —Let your Celery now be covered with earth on a dry day to within 8 inches 
of the top 

Readishes.—You may still sow some Radish seed; the large winter Radishes suc- 


ceed well at this season of the year. They require double the space of the Salmon 
radish. 


Onions. —You may commence this month to set out your first crop of Onions. Let 
your beds be richly manured with well rotted manure ; they must be four feet wide, with 
alleys between them, of one foot ; set out the small onions in rows a foot apart and eight 
inches in the row. 

Artichokes. —About the middle of this month examine your Artichokes, and give 
them their winter dressing. Remove the earth from the plant about two feet wide 
down to the roots. Remove all the smaller shoots from the stalks, leaving four or five 
of the largest; put a wheel-barrow full of good rotten manure into the hole, and cover it 
over with earth six or seven inches higher than it was before. 

Asparagus.—Your Asparagus plants will be yellow and on the decline towards the 
latter end of this month, and will now require their winter dressing. Cut off the stalks 
near the earth and remove them; hoe the alleys and beds, rake the ground as clean as 
possible, and remove all the weeds. Turn up the ground on the beds with a hoe—re- 
move the earth one or two inches from the bed into the alleys—place in this bed four 
inches deep of good rotten manure, and cover it with earth dug out of the alleys. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


In the beginning or middle of this month you may set out new beds Of Strawberry 
Plants. The sooner the work is done the better. 
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We have received a communication from a sul 
tur County, Georgia, requesting us to give what infec 
can obtain from our experienced planters, as to the 
preparing short staple cotton for market, so as to make it 
choice, and command the price given for that quality; and also, 
to ascertain all the minutia of handling, &c., with a description of 
the machine used ; and where such machines could be obtained ;—>, 
which information we have endeavoured to obtain from various: 
sources, but could not get it in time for this number, but hope to ; 
give.a reply in our next, from some of our planters, who take an = 
interest in these matters. Any communication on the subject will: 
be gladly received, and inserted in our Journal. We refer our 
correspondent to Dr. R. Furman’s article at page 393, and. srtiole 
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sent us on the proties of an Agricultural Manual, 
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